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A DIPLOMAT IN THE THIRD REICH* 


Erich Kordt, for many years a member of the German foreign service, has 
become known among students of international relations for his valuable 
description of the foreign policies of the Nazi regime (Wahn und Wirk- 
lichkeit, Stuttgart, 1948; reviewed in the REviEw oF Porrtics, April 1948). 
This new book supplements his first volume with an enlightening account of 
his personal experiences and observations. Some chapters give unforgettable 
glimpses of the background of present world politics. I call particular atten- 
tion to the description of a visit to Moscow in 1939; (at this time Kordt was 
the head of the office of Ribbentrop, Hitler’s minister of foreign affairs), and 
the story of the Soviet masterspy Sorge in Japan who for years successfully 
fouled everyone, the Japanese police as well as the German embassy. ° 

Kordt can be regarded as a typical, progressive German civil servant. He 
does not conceal the apologetic tendencies of his book. He tries to show that 
the German foreign office was not a center for the elaboration of expansionist 
and aggressive plans cherished by Hitler and the Nazis, that on the contrary, 
it was a seat of restraining influences, even of opposition. He tries to justify 
the fact that many German civil servants, including such leading officials of 
the foreign office as himself, though disagreeing with the Nazis and secretly 
fighting their policies (moved by moral reasons as well as by the fear that the 
Nazi plans would result in disaster for Germany) continued to serve under 
Ribbentrop. 

Kordt’s book will help us to grasp the methods of opposition possible 
undet a totalitarian regime, though, as he admits, the German Widerstand 
failed. It is not surprising that he makes the insufficient support from abroad 
responsible for this failure; only occasionally does he mention German. short- 
comings, such as his hesitation to assassinate the tyrant Hitler. 

Kordt’s detailed story about the secret negotiations between the German 
diplomats of the opposition—represented by him and his brother who was also 
a foreign service office—is a depressing contribution to the long chapter on 
the apparently insurmountable psychological difficulties which prevent English- 
men and Germans from undertanding each other. It may be hoped that this 
story will be told in the future from the English side. The Kordts were ene- 
mies of the Nazi regime, but at the same time national-minded patriotic 
Germans. Their secret links with England, which they had established in 
order to prevent the diplomatic victory of Hitler in 1938 and the outbreak of 
the war in 1939, broke off in 1940 as they insisted, in a secret memorandum 
promising the overthrow of the Nazi regime, that Germany could not accept 
immediate evacuation of Poland and would insist upon retaining the status quo 
as established by the Munich conference. 

Kordet is a bitter critic of Hitler and Ribbentrop. He loathes the irregular 
methods of work practised by the Fuehrer and his henchmen; he satirizes Rib- 


* Erich Korde: Nicht aus den Akten. (Stuttgart: Union Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 
1950. Pp. 441.) 
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bentrop’s exclusive interest in keeping himself in the good grace of the Nazi 
leader. The correct civil servant is puzzled and amazed by the fact that Hitler 
and his paladins win one gamble after the other, though finally they end in 
the expected catastrophe. Here again Kordt does not overlook completely 
German responsibilities and shortcomings which permitted Hitler to come into 
power and maintain as well as expand it; on the other hand, he emphasizes 
the errors and blindness of the non-German world, of its appeasement poli- 
cies, of its lack of understanding of the mentality of the totalitarian world. 


Doubtless Kordt’s book belongs among the most interesting and useful 
memoits written by active participants in world politics between 1933-1945. 
Many such memoirs are now being published in Germany by German diplo- 
mats (Weizsaecker, Rahn, Dirksen). But I think that only the memoirs of 
the famous translator of the German Foreign Office, Paul Schmidt, which will 
shortly be published in an English translation (chapters have appeared in ad- 
vance in the New York Times), have the same general interest as those of 
Kordt.—WALDEMAR GURIAN 
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PERSPECTIVE INTO CHINA TODAY* 


It seems paradoxical to urge that for an understanding of the China of 
today one should study ancient China; but China is the only country which 
has preserved its historical continuity from ancient times to the present. With 
the rise of civilization and culture, China had achieved by the third century 
BC. a united society with a homogeneous philosophy based on the morality of 
Confucian ideas. The individual’s relationship of loyalty to his environment 
and to his place in the family, and through it his cooperation in society, con- 
stituted the moral and political order of the Chinese nation under the rule of 
the Son of Heaven, the Emperor. It was the political philosophy of man’s 
duty to man in the various manifestations of human life which cemented 
Chinese society throughout the generations. 


This traditional character, together with the social institutions of ancient 
otigin, cultivated by all reigning dynasties was preserved as an historical legacy 
down to the Revolution of 1912. The new republic confronted suddenly, with- 
out any transitional period, the ancient structure of an agticultural, patriarchal, 
cooperative society. In the new society modern state law, introduced by the 
tevolutionaty leader, Sun Yat-Sen, was contrary to the venerable philosophy 
of the empite expressed in the words of Confucius: “I can try a lawsuit as well 
as other men, but surely the great thing is to bring it about that there be no 
going to law.” 


* Nancy Lee Swann, Food and Money in Ancient China. The Earliest Economic 
History of China to A. D. 25. Han Shu 24 with Related Texts. Han Shu 91 and Sbhih- 
Chi 129. (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xiv, 482, 11 illustrs.,’ 
1 text ill., 3 maps, roy. 8-vo.) 


